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The Book Club of California 


FouNDED IN 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 


bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00.* Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 


Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, The Vine in Early California. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of 
buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 


Officers €9 Directors 


Mrs. Joun I. WALTER, President ALBERT SPERISEN, Vice President 
CarRROLL T. Harris, Treasurer 
Miss Epiru M. Cou.ter, Chairman, Publication Committee 
Cart I. WHEAT, Chairman, Keepsake Committee 
ALBERT SPERISEN, Chairman, Exhibit Committee 
PAuL BissincER, Chairman, Membership Committee 
Oscar Lewis, Chairman, House and Library Committee 


Lewis ALLEN ROBERT DE Roos 
T. M. LitrenTHAL James D. Hart 
Morcan A. GuNsT Jos—EpH HENRY JACKSON 


W. W. Rosinson 
J. TERRY BENDER, Librarian 
Mrs. ELIzABETH Downs, Secretary 
News-Letter Editorial Committee 
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Dona.p C. Biccs Davip MAGEE 

Carey S. Biss ROBERT DE Roos 

JAcKSON BuRKE FLORENCE S. CHESSE 

GrorcE L. Harpinc WarrREN W. UNNA 
*Excerpt from by-laws of the Club: “...of the total of $15.00 annual dues... the amount of $2.00 shall 
be in consideration for the Quarterly News-Letter...and the additional amount of $3.00 shall be in con- 
sideration for the annual keepsakes...’? Extra copies of keepsakes or News-Leiters, when available, are 


sold to members at 50c each. (Memberships are deductible in computing income taxes.) 
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A Backward Glance: 
Random Notes on the Club's History 
by Oscar Lewts 


HE Club’s recent move into larger and more convenient 

quarters seems to provide a fitting occasion to recall some 

aspects of its eventful past, a history that now extends 
over a period of close to half a century. For while many of these 
happenings will be familiar to members of long standing, the 
goodly number who have joined within the past decade or two 
will perhaps find a recital of some of the highlights of at least 
passing interest. 

The story of the Club’s formation has often been told and 
need not be repeated here in detail. Suffice to say that its origin 
(in 1912) was informal in the extreme, it having come into being 
because a group of collectors felt that a selection of locally pro- 
duced books ought to be exhibited at the Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, scheduled to open in 1915. Having been 
told by the fair’s president, C. C. Moore—himself an ardent col- 
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lector—that their request would carry more weight with the 
Exhibit Committee if it came, not from individuals, but from an 
organization, the party withdrew, only to return an hour or two 
later as representatives of a duly constituted book-collectors’ club, ° 
the latter having been dreamed up over the luncheon table. 

As it happened, the showing of books at the 1915 fair never 
materialized, but, surprisingly enough, the impromptu club was 
not summarily disbanded. It is true that during the first few years 
the going was far from easy, for World War I presently broke out 
and thereafter few had either time or inclination to pursue their 
hobby of book-collecting. However, the Club’s original sponsors 
— Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, W. R. K. Young, Albert Bender, 
John Henry Nash, and a few others—somehow managed to keep 
it afloat. Meetings were held from time to time, occasional lec- 
tures and exhibitions were put on, and membership grew until 
at the end of its second year it approached the 100-mark. 

Choosing a name for the Club seems to have given the founders 
considerable trouble. Because the Grolier and Caxton Clubs— 
the two societies on which it was modeled—were both named for 
eminent figures in the book world, a number of suggestions along 
similar lines were put forward. ‘“The Gutenberg Club,” ““The 
Elzevir Society,”? and the ‘‘Aldine Club” were each considered 
and rejected, the choice finally falling to the less romantic but 
more descriptive name it bears today. 

That what the Club aimed to do was but imperfectly realized 
in those early years is indicated by the reception accorded its 
first publication, Robert E. Cowan’s Bibliography of the History of 
California and the Pacific West, which appeared in 1914. The long 
text, plus the fact that the edition was only 250 copies, necessi- 
tated a high price: $20.00 per copy. Not all members were then 
familiar with the factors that make a book of that type expensive, 
and few had any very clear idea of the volume’s importance as a 
reference tool. There were some protests at being, as one member 
expressed it, “‘asked to pay $20.00 for a catalogue.” The edition 
sold slowly and not without considerable plugging on the part of 
the directors. However, after the last copy was gone, a moderate 
but steady demand developed, with the result that it was not 
long until the price started to rise. Members who had dubiously 
paid $20.00 for their copies felt better about the transaction when 
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they presently began to get offers of from three to four times that 
amount. 

During its first eight years, from 1912 to 1920, nine publica- 
tions were issued and the Club’s work slowly became known to a 
widening circle of collectors. By the end of that period, more- 
over, it had become obvious that certain decisions would have 
to be made. Until then, it had been conducted entirely by volun- 
teer effort; and as membership grew and activities increased, the 
amount of work involved came to require more time than the 
small group of interested officers could give to it. It became a 
question either of disbanding entirely or of increasing member- 
ship and revenues to a point where the Club could maintain 
permanent headquarters presided over by a paid employee. 
Fortunately, the latter course was adopted, and in the Fall of 
1920 an office was opened at 110 Sutter Street, with Bertha 
Damon as secretary. 

Subsequent events may be briefly sketched. ‘The opulent period 
of the 1920s saw, in California, as elsewhere, a marked increase 
in the number of collectors, and the Club shared in the general 
prosperity. By the middle of 1929, the full quota of 500 members 
—the maximum then fixed by its Constitution—had been reached 
and a waiting list was established. It seemed then that its prob- 
lems were all safely in the past; unluckily, however, it was possible 
to hold that belief for only a few months. 

What the depression of the early 1930s did to the amiable 
hobby of book-collecting needs no elaboration here. When the 
pinch came, resignations flowed into the Club in an ever-rising 
tide. The waiting list so hopefully set up a short time earlier was 
speedily exhausted to fill gaps in the roll, after which it was given 
what was to prove a long vacation. The low point was reached 
late in 1933, by which time the roll had shrunk to less than 275. 
When the decline in its never bountiful income began to reach 
serious proportions, expenses were reduced wherever possible; 
some activities were drastically curtailed and others were aban- 
doned entirely. In brief, the Club shortened sail and battened 
down the hatches in the hope of riding out the storm. 

This seemed a sound policy at the time—and indeed was—but 
it presently grew evident that the Club could not hope to re- 
establish itself merely by a return to the old basis; clearly, what 
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had been sufficient in the free and easy pre-1929 era would no 
longer do. For the depression had brought fundamental changes, 
and the book-fancier, like everyone else, had come around to a 
more realistic point of view; even in the pursuit of his hobby he 
was inclined to insist that he receive full value for each dollar 
invested. ‘Thus the Club had to abandon the notion that it could 
refill the roll merely by appealing to collectors to support a 
worthy institution. Instead, it set out to offer them activities and 
services that—so it was hoped—would prove sufficiently attrac- 
tive to cause them to regard membership not only as a sound in- 
vestment but as a positive bargain. 

Whether or not this aim has been—or ever will be—fully real- 
ized is beside the point; the important thing is that the experli- 
ment worked. For with the inauguration of new activities—the 
Quarterly News-Letter, the annual Keepsakes and, later, the series 
of exhibitions, plus a further diversification of its book-publishing 
program—the Club’s fortunes began a definite upward swing. 
The most important result was the building up of a noticeably 
closer relationship with the members, for—far more noticeably 
than in the past—the latter came to feel a personal interest in the 
Club’s activities and a friendly desire to promote its welfare. 
These are, of course, extremely valuable assets to any organiza- 
tion of this type, which can exist only so long as its members col- 
lectively regard it in that light. 

While the full effect of this heightened interest cannot be ac- 
curately gauged, it is possible to give some tangible results in the 
form of membership statistics. When, as stated, the first of the 
new activities were launched in 1933, the roll had fallen below 
275 and resignations were monthly making further inroads. By 
the end of that year, the decline had been stopped and the be- 
ginning of an upward trend was discernible. Moreover, the in- 
crease in membership has continued at a fairly constant rate ever 
since. The roll passed the 300-mark early in 1934; it reached 400 
the following year, and in 1936 the maximum of 500 was regained 
and the long inactive waiting list revived. 

Today, as we move into our spacious new quarters, member- 
ship stands at 750—the limit having been raised to that figure in 
1949—and our 43-year-old Club looks toward the future with a 
reasonable degree of confidence. 
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Art in the Watermark 


by Armin Renker“ 


ATERMARKS are an outpost of art in the domain 

of the handicrafts. ‘The paper-maker who in the Mid- 

dle Ages sewed his watermarks on to his moulds him- 
self and gave them the form which seemed to him representative 
of his papers belonged to no guild. The members of his profession 
had always lived alone in their isolated valleys, their journeymen 
had moved from mill to mill with no other interest than their 
craft which was so different from all others. Consequently, they 
regarded themselves as bound, if any thing, to the guild of the 
practicing artists; they thought of their work as an art and such, 
indeed, it was, if we are to judge by the magnificent papers pro- 
duced in the Middle Ages, the fruits of the endeavor to come as 
nearly as possible to the noblest of writing materials, parchment. 
They were paper-makers by trade and the mark of their trade 
was the watermark, a sign both of quality and, later, of the types 
and sizes of the paper produced. 

Two features distinguish the watermark from most other forms 
of artistic expression in the handicraft field: Its full effect is re- 
vealed only when the sheet is held against the light and it con- 
sists—owing to the bent wires it is produced with—only of out- 
lines. 

The earliest known watermark appears in an Italian paper 
made in Bologna in 1282. It represents a rough cross with small 
circles at the end of the arms and a large one at the center. The 
watermark was used on paper at a time when only stonemasons, 
mintmasters and goldsmiths were entitled to mark their product 
in a similar way. Paper was marked—and this is worthy of note 
—1in the course of the actual making. Fine wires were sewn to the 
mould on which the moist paper stock was lifted from the vat. 


*Noted international authority on the watermark. This essay appeared as a preface 
to the recently published book, Art in the Watermark, distributed by the Graphis 
Press, Zurich. 
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The paper was naturally thinner along the wires of the water- 
marking device so that when it was held to the light, the design 
appeared in delicate light lines on the darker background. The 
emblem attached to the wire, whether sewn on with fine wire as 
in the early days or soldered on as it was later, is thus a sort of 
matrix whose impression is formed in the paper; or, in photo- 
graphic terms, it is the negative while the paper sheet is a kind 
of diapositive. 

It is astounding what a wealth of motifs the early paper-maker 
used for his watermarks. While the designs of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries are still very primitive in form, the follow- 
ing centuries reveal an astonishing richness of shapes and ideas. 
Not unnaturally, watermarks followed the general stylistic trends 
of the various eras. ‘Though born of Gothic spirit, they were less 
affected by this period than by the Renaissance which exercised 
the main influence on the artistic design of the watermark. The 
later baroque and rococo epochs, however, have also left their 
own distinct impression. 

While the circle symbolizes secular sway, with its crown and 
all the other insignia, the cross stands for the power of the Church. 
It appears as a watermark in all its forms and variations. Sun, 
moon, and stars also have their place in the array of patterns. 
Animals offer a wide scope—above all, the ox, the head of which 
is one of the most common. Horses, dogs, cats, stags, bears, uni- 
corns, and lions appear according to local armorial bearings, the 
name of the paper-maker or his mill, for the purpose of the 
watermark was to distinguish the various makes of paper. Birds 
and fish, lizards, snails, and most other living creatures complete 
the list. The unicorn is particularly common; the human form 
and the human hand and foot are likewise met with. Occasion- 
ally, the paper-maker has perpetuated with the hand mould the 
portrait of his colleague, the parchment-maker. And, finally, we 
sometimes come across strange mystic signs in the paper, evok- 
ing the thought that the paper-maker may have been a member 
of some secret society and wished to embody in his watermark the 
symbol of an arcane science—an assumption perhaps more tempt- 
ing than it is probable. 

But the watermark designs of the old paper-makers are not 
restricted to the animal world; their imagination ranges much 
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further. So much material has been left us that it would not be 
difficult to deviate into folklore as reflected in the cultural history 
of the paper-maker. Many an old folio proves, as we browse 
through it, to be a veritable herbarium—not that it contains dried 
leaves or flowers; its riches are in its hand-made sheets, in the 
watermark that reveals itself to the fingers as they are drawn 
cautiously over the page. Here we find leaves and flowers, sheaves 
of wheat, pine cones, grape clusters, and acorns. We find, too, 
the things with which the paper-maker had to do daily: his anvil, 
his waterwheel, his scales, tongs, and even his cart. 

The variations on all these watermarks are countless, for the 
paper-maker had not one but many marks which, with his initials 
on the opposite side of the sheet, distinguished his products from 
those of others. It is a difficult task of research to identify all these 
papers so as to be able to reconstruct the history of a mill with 
the sequence of paper-making families that owned it. The Swiss 
watermark expert, Charles Moise Briquet of Geneva (1839- 
1913), was one of the first to publish the results of his researches. 
His great work, Les Filigranes (Geneva, 1907), contains tracings 
of over 16,000 watermarks extending up to 1600, and is one of 
the standard works on the subject. 

In its original expressive force, the watermark is an artistic 
utterance to which far too little attention has so far been paid by 
art historians. It is slow to reveal its inner life. But the riches 
concealed in the aging leaves continually stimulate the book- 
lover, the collector of old engravings and of incunabula. And the 
soul of old papers that has been hidden away for centuries can 
be awakened through the watermark to new significance and life. 


A Resumé of the Year 


HE annual meeting of the Club will be held on Thursday, 
March 24, and it therefore seems fitting that the members 
be given a brief resumé of the happenings of the fiscal 
year which closed February 28th. 
The membership remains at 750 and those on the waiting list 
will be taken in as soon as there are vacancies. 
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During the year three publications were issued, all noteworthy 
examples of fine printing: the Reglamento Provincional being a fac- 
simile edition of California’s first book. Four hundred copies were 
printed by Lawton Kennedy. Bayside Bohemia, by Gelett Burgess, 
was published in an edition of 375 copies and printed by the 
Black Vine Press. And the Christmas book, Szlverado Journal, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, was printed in an edition of 400 copies 
by the Grabhorn Press. 

The Keepsake series, Early Transportation in California, edited by 
Robert Woods and printed by Grant Dahlstrom in Los Angeles, 
is still incomplete, due to unforeseen circumstances, but we hope 
to have the last five parts very soon. ‘The Keepsakes for 1955 will 
be The Vine in Early California, edited by Joseph Henry Jackson. 

The great project of this last year was the move to new quar- 
ters at 545 Sutter Street. These new rooms are conveniently lo- 
cated and are much more adequate for housing our ever-increas- 
ing library. 

The Club has been very fortunate in having received several 
gifts of outstanding books. Mrs. W. R. K. Young (Belle McMur- 
try) presented some of her beautiful bindings, along with several 
other volumes. Norman Strouse of Detroit presented the Club 
with a very handsome copy of the Kelmscott Chaucer, and last but 
not least, a donor who wishes to remain anonymous, has pre- 
sented the Club with a library of some 750 books and periodicals, 
among them, volumes from the Ashendene, Doves, and Kelm- 
scott and many other fine presses, some of these on vellum. So, 
you see, this has been a banner year. 

The bi-monthly exhibits, arranged under the able leadership 
of Albert Sperisen, assisted by John W. Borden, continue to at- 
tract much attention. With our new display cases, in pleasant 
surroundings, our present exhibit of Kelmscott and His Influence on 
Fine Printing in England and America is outstanding. 

We have had a very successful year, due to the co-operation 
and fine work of the Board of Directors. To them I wish to give 
a vote of thanks. And to our able Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Downs, I wish to give my sincere thanks for her untiring efforts, 
and for the efficient job she did in organizing the move to our 
new quarters. —FLORENCE S. WALTER, President. 

[ The following pages show photographs of the Club’s new quarters. | 
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Quarterly News Letter 
@ The Club’s New Library 


THE Boox Ctvs has just received a notable gift of books, which has doubled 
the size of the Club’s Library and given it a standard of quality of which we may 
well boast. This consists of an extensive collection of press books, typography, 
bibliography, and books on books. It was presented by one of our members who 
wishes to remain anonymous. The collection extends to something over 750 
volumes and is of particular importance because it gives us an excellent founda- 
tion in the work of the important Nineteenth and early Twentieth Century 
presses and designers, as well as providing us with a sound group of basic works 
in the fields of bibliography, the book-arts, and allied fields. 

The new library includes a group of over thirty Kelmscott books, many of 
which have presentation inscriptions. These, with the beautiful copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer presented by Norman Strouse, give us a splendid representa- 
tion of Kelmscotts. Supporting this group are some twenty volumes produced 
by the Ashendene Press and another twenty from the Doves Press. ‘Together, 
these form an outstanding collection of books from the English revival presses 
of the turn of the century. There are also a number of representative volumes 
printed by the English and American fine presses which followed in the tradi- 
tion of the big three. Of the three monumental books of this period—the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer, the Ashendene Dante, and the Doves Bzble—we now have the first 
two. The collection also contains an extensive file of the most luxurious items 
printed by John Henry Nash, a group of over sixty books designed by Bruce 
Rogers, and a great many other excellent examples of the work of noteworthy 
presses, printers, and designers. 

In the fields of bibliography and reference, our new collection provides many 
basic and valuable tools. Most prominent among these are Will Ransom’s 
Private Presses with a complete set of the supplements, a large paper copy of 
Bruce Rogers’ Paragraphs on Printing, Weitenkampf’s The Illustrated Book, Edith 
Diehl’s Book-Binding, and Dard Hunter’s five excellent and handsome volumes 
on papers and paper-making. In addition to these, there are complete files of 
The Colophon, The Dolphin, Signature, Fleuron, Alphabet and Image, and a number 
of other graphic arts periodicals. These scattered titles can only serve to indicate 
the vast wealth and variety in the collection. The books are already on the 
shelves of the Club Rooms and the process of cataloguing and arranging has 
commenced. This is the largest and most important gift of books that has ever 
been received by the Club. It puts us well on the way toward our ultimate aim 
of becoming a center of interest and activity in the graphic arts and book pro- 
duction for the West Coast. For these things we wish to acknowledge publicly 
our deep gratitude to the donor. 

Mr. Norman Strouse has continued his valued help to the Library with 
several sizable gifts during the past few months. Mr. Strouse’s gift of a mag- 
nificent copy of the Kelmscott Chaucer in a Peter Frank binding has already been 
mentioned. This was accompanied by a sheet from a vellum copy of the Chaucer 
and a sheet from another Kelmscott book. During this period he has also pre- 
sented us with two Daniel Press books and another Doves Press item. 

Mrs. Belle McMurtry Young, one of San Francisco’s most prominent fine 
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binders, and a long-time friend and honorary member of The Book Club has 
presented two groups of books. The first is eight choice volumes from the library 
of the late W. R. K. Young, one of the Club’s founders. These are chiefly in 
fine bindings. Of particular note are a beautifully tooled binding by S. T. 
Prideaux and a chastely simple niger binding by Douglas Cockerell. The second 
part of Mrs. Young’s gift consists of five items presented in memory of Mr. 
Young. Four of these are on bockbinding and the fifth is a manuscript by Mr. 
Young on the origin and development of writing. This gift greatly enhances our 
small collection of fine bindings and books on bookbinding, most of which have 
been presented at various times by Mrs. Young. 

Gifts have been so numerous during this period that only a summary of the 
items can be noted here. B. F. Schlesinger presented four items among which 
were two Nonesuch Press books and one of Baskerville’s handsome classical 
quartos. From John and Warren Howell we received five volumes including 
Tomkinson’s Bibliography of Modern Presses. Carroll T. Harris gave us the four 
Grabhorn Shakespeare volumes. Herbert and Peter Fahey presented their 
choice little book, Parchment and Vellum, written, designed, printed, and bound 
by them. From Lewis and Dorothy Allen came their latest publication, The 
Private Fournals of Stendhal, Jack Stauffacher gave his Jansen: A Definitive Col- 
lection, and Adrian Wilson his newest book, Poems 1947-1954 by Weldon Kees. 
From Dale L. Morgan and Carl I. Wheat came their Jedediah Smith and His 
Maps of the American West, and Ralph Herbert Cross presented his The Early Inns 
of California, both of these were designed by Lawton Kennedy. From Herman 
Cohen of the Chiswick Book Shop came a copy of The First Writing Book, a 
translation of Arrighi’s work by John Howard Benson. T. M. Lilienthal pre- 
sented eight useful items including Douglas Cockerell’s Book-binding and the Care 
of Books, and A. R. Tommasini sent us a copy of On Books and Libraries by J. R. 
Lowell. 

A large and interesting assortment of booklets, dealers’ catalogues, auction 
catalogues, articles, ephemera, and equipment for the Library have been con- 
tributed by Kenneth K. Bechtel, John W. Borden, Henry C. Carlisle, Richard 
Dillon, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Evans, Morgan A. Gunst, George L. Harding, 
Edward Herrill, Osgood Murdock, Albert Sperisen, Albert Shumate, Justin 
Turner, Mrs. John I. Walter, and others. This is material of immediate interest 
and value to all of those who visit the Club. 

Contributing to the cost of bookshelves, display cases, and needed reference 
books were: Lewis Allen, Paul Bissinger, Miss Edith M. Coulter, Morgan A. 
Gunst, Carroll T. Harris, T. M. Lilienthal, Mrs. John I. Walter, and Carl I. 
Wheat. 

To all donors we extend our most profound appreciation and our heartiest 
thanks. 

J. Terry Benver, Club Librarian. 


@ Exhibition Notes 


The latest book show at the Club Rooms (the seventh in our series on the Art 
of the Printer) illustrated the great designing influence William Morris exerted 
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on his contemporaries in England—and more, how this influence became a 
creed among the “fathers” of American printing. Examples of the work of Up- 
dike, Cleland, Bruce Rogers, Goudy, Dwiggins, and Goodhue, as well as lesser 
American designer-printers, were shown. 

It obviously wasn’t possible to assemble this interesting collection from any 
one library, and your Exhibition Committee gratefully acknowledges the co- 
operation of Club members Morgan Gunst, K. K. Bechtel, George Harding, 
Ted Lilienthal, and Lawton Kennedy for loans of books and to David Magee 
and Robert Grabhorn for suggestions. 

Highlighting the show, of course, was the Club’s copy of Morris’ Chaucer 
which was given to us by Norman Strouse and the Ashendene Press Don Quixote 
on vellum, a recent gift of another Club member. 

Beginning some time in the early part of March we shall conclude this series 
with an exhibition of Fine Printing of the Twentieth Century—from Doves to Grabhorn. 


(Elected to Membership 

The following have been elected to membership since the Winter issue of the News-Letter: 
Member Address Sponsor 

Richard Abel Portland, Oregon David Magee 

Glen C. Adams Fairfield, Wash. Robert Reid 

Frank H. Bartholomew Sonoma Joseph Henry Jackson 

Mrs. Perry Biestman Sausalito Mrs. John I. Walter 

Mrs. Dana L. Chavez Long Beach Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 

Jack Euphrate Atherton Mrs. Edward H. Heller 

Charles Perry Gould Los Angeles Maxwell Hunley 

C. H. Griffith Butler, New Jersey Miss Dorothy Abbe 

L. H. Sanford Heckinger San Francisco Albert Sperisen 

Mrs. Nadine Newbegin Oppenheim San Francisco Paul Bissinger 

L. H. Verbarg Walnut Creek Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 

Vinton E. Wyant Redwood City Jack W. Stauffacher 

Jake Zeitlin Los Angeles Oscar Lewis 


@ Annual Meeting 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club 
Rooms, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Thursday, March 24, at 11:30 
anid: 

ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary. 


(| The Club’s Keepsakes for 1955 


THE suBjEcT of the current series of twelve, The Vine In Early California, is, of 
course, both a romantic and historically important phase of Californiana. And, 
after speaking with the editor this year, Joseph Henry Jackson, and the talented 
San Francisco printer, Adrian Wilson, we are deeply impressed with the pros- 
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pects. Mr. Jackson, after considerable and intriguing research, has unearthed 
many fascinating nineteenth-century engravings, lithographs and photographs 
of wineries and vineyards. Each of those selected will be reproduced and ac- 
companied by a brief text written by an authority in this field. Mr. Wilson tells 
us that these illustrations will be printed by off-set lithography so that they will 
become an integral part of the six or eight-page folders. Among the wineries to 
be featured are: Buena Vista, Inglenook, Charles Krug, Paul Masson, Nouveau 
Medoc, and San Gabriel. 


@ California Camels 
The tale of “Military Camels’? by Arthur Woodward, in the 1954 Keepsakes, brought to 


mind an earlier attempt at transportation by camels. Tucked away in an early issue of the 
old Stockton Times was an account of the valiant efforts of two circus men to inaugurate 
a camel train. 
I am enclosing a short sketch of the brave attempt of Sands G Howes to establish a 
regular train to Caltforma. 
Sincerely yours, INEZ HENDERSON PonpD. 


‘*SHIPS OF THE DESERT” on a regular run from Independence, Missouri, to Cali- 
fornia, in the turbulent ’50s was the ambitious plan of Sands & Howes of 
Baltimore. 

In the faded pages of the Stockton Tzmes is a modest note of the altruistic 
scheme of the two veteran circus men, who hoped to inaugurate a train of 
camels to leave in late June 1850. It was to be a monthly service. 

With years of experience handling camels behind them, Sands & Howes 
visioned their camels setting out for the golden lands with the eager prospector, 
“banjo on his knee,”? aboard. Eleven camels were brought from the Canary 
Islands to make up a train of thirty-one, including the ones salvaged from their 
circus. 

That was an era of large business, when California gold prospects prompted 
men to do things in a big way. What more natural move for a circus man, 
skilled in the handling of camels? ‘Tales of the hardships encountered on the 
old Santa Fe Trail no doubt fired their enthusiasm. Perhaps there was also the 
keen desire to be of service. 

From Algiers were ordered twenty-two additional camels that, it was hoped, 
could withstand the rigors of the Great American Desert. Down the centuries, 
the noble Bactrians had served travelers on the wastes of Asia and Africa. Sands 
& Howes could see their caravans setting out toward the setting sun once a 
month with at least twenty camels in each train. They planned to keep a goodly 
number in reserve for brood stock. Its very utility appealed to the circus men, 
certain they were laying the foundations of a prosperous transport business. 

The camel, however, was an alien to the American scene. Fundamentally 
the California pioneer was a conservative, used to the covered-wagon, drawn 
by plodding oxen, patient and hardy. The temperamental mule, or a steady 
horse, had nothing of the unknown quantity, and often provided a source of 
food to desperate emigrants. 
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In addition, the camel was not a comfortable mount. Men who have been 
compelled to use the creature in Egypt have complained loudly of the discom- 
fort. A swaying gait, punctuated by a rapid jiggle that jounces a rider up and 
down, playing havoc with his interior architectural arrangement, arouses des- 
peration in a rider. Necessity may encourage a philosophical acceptance of the 
camel as a mode of transport. The California gold-seeker saw no immediate 
need to adjust himself to the rigors of the camel train. 

Today, lone travellers on the desert in the great Southwest still report the 
sight of the dun-colored camel moving in the distance. A mirage? Many recall 
the several attempts of the hardy pioneer to fix that animal as a permanent 
part of the transport picture. Notice of such a scheme is verified in the faded 
pages of the old Stockton Times. 


Serendipity 


ALTHOUGH your Club does not enter books in the Fifty Books of the Year competi- 
tion, the printers of Bayside Bohemia did so, and have received word that it was 
selected by the jury of the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the 
Fifty Books of 1954. As printers and publishers throughout the country sent in 
over seven hundred of their finest books, we are very pleased that one of our 
1954 editions was entered and selected. As most members recall, Bayside Bo- 
hema presented for the first time Gelett Burgess’ recollections of the literary 
renown of San Francisco engendered by a number of highly entertaining 
periodicals such as The Lark, The Wave, and Le Petit Journal des Refusés. Our 
book was printed by The Black Vine Press (Harold Seeger and Albert Sperisen). 

As other California printers are represented in the current Fifty Books of the 
Year, we will give full details in the next issue of the News-Letter, when this in- 
formation will be available. 


THE RouncE & CorFIn CLus of Los Angeles have issued their fourteenth an- 
nual ‘“‘Call for Books,”’ in preparation for their 1955 Western Books Exhibition. 
The committee is headed by Jake Zeitlin and Richard Hoffman; and the jury 
who will choose the best printed books in the west, are: Perry Long of the 
Rounce & Coffin Club, Don Charnock of the Zamorano Club, and Herbert 
Fahey of the Roxburghe Club. 


The Town That Died Laughing is the engaging title of the saga of Austin, Nevada, 
a boom-and-bust town of the 1860’s. Written by Oscar Lewis, the book includes 
the fascinating story of the celebrated Reese River Reveille (the town’s uninhibited 
and wide-ranging jester) that kept the citizens laughing, even as the town faded 
and died. The western Americana collector will find the book an uproarious, 
intimate picture of the men and the manners, the hey-day and the decline, of 
a typical frontier boom town. 


IN THIS COUNTRY there are, unfortunately, only two or three who produce books 
regularly on a handpress. Therefore, we were highly pleased to learn that The 
Cummington Press of Massachusetts is resuming operations after a recess of 
over two years. Its policy is as before, to issue limited first editions of the finest 
texts available, printed by hand from hand-set types, and using the best of ma- 
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terials. It is noted for its typographic skill and excellent hand-craftsmanship. 
For a limited time, a few copies of certain titles which remain in stock, are 
being offered at a discount of 20 per cent, and at 30 per cent if three or more are 
ordered. A list of these titles may be had from ‘The Cummington Press, Rowe, 
Massachusetts. The enterprise is being conducted, as in the past, by Harry 
Duncan and Paul Wightman Williams, and Lee Hoilby who has just joined the 
staff. Duncan is well known as a poet, with some of his verse included in Poets 
of Today, published recently by Scribner’s; Williams, who so beautifully illus- 
trated several of their books, was given an exhibit of his paintings in New York 
last December; and Hoilby is a talented composer. With their assembled abili- 
ties, and with their knowledge of fine printing, future books from their press 
will be worth seeking. ‘Their equipment has been set up in a house built about 
1820, “‘carefully designed and unspoiled by remodelings.”’ 


OF PARTICULAR importance to those interested in the very best of bookmaking, 
is the announcement from the Anvil Press (Lexington, Kentucky) that it is 
publishing The Four Gospels this year.The first of the four volumes has been com- 
pleted, and, as produced by Victor and Jacob Hammer on their handpress, it 
is a book of great dignity, beauty, and superlative craftsmanship. For the text, 
they have selected William Tyndale’s 1526 translation of the New Testament. 
Following the Gospel of St. John, now available, the remaining three will be 
completed during the year. Those who wish to subscribe to The Four Gospels 
may do so by pledging to buy the four volumes with the understanding that no 
set shall be broken. Each volume will be mailed upon completion, billed at 
$10.00 each, or a set may be reserved which shall be sent in December. Victor 
Hammer has laid out the books and has done the woodcuts. The likenesses of 
the four Evangelists are taken from the Holkham Bible drawings. Jacob Hammer 
has set the type and has done the handpress-work in black and red. ‘The paper 
is handmade; the book measures 614x5 inches. Although there have been other 
fine editions of The Four Gospels, notably the Golden Cockerel Press—Eric Gill 
edition—we think that this present interpretation most thoroughly captures the 
deep religious spirit of the text. 


Tue L-D ALLEN Press (Kentfield, California), which recently completed a 
handpress printing of The Private Journals of Stendhal, is now at work on a fabu- 
lous gold-mining novel by Bret Harte: A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. ‘This 
book of approximately 120 pages is being hand set, and will be printed in three 
colors on Rives paper from France. It will be published by the printers in May, 
in an edition limited to 225 copies. 


Tue Lakeside Press Galleries of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company are present- 
ing an exhibition, Type Founders Present Their Type Faces, during February 
through April, Mondays through Fridays (except holidays). 

The material on display includes single sheets, folders, booklets, and occasion- 
ally books and other printed products to serve as an even more concrete demon- 
stration of type in practical use. Many of these examples—created in much the 
same spirit as that which moves the fine printer in similar productions—have 
long since assumed the stature of collectors’ items. 
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The subject matter embraces display faces and book faces, special characters, 
ornaments, rules, and anything of allied nature the type founder has to offer. 
Implicit in most of these show-pieces is a wealth of suggestion on design, com- 
position, inking, and presswork. Many of the designers, furthermore, add valu- 
able observations on the merits of individual faces and their special fields of 
usefulness. 


THE TRAVEL DIARIES of Una Jeffers with a foreword by Robinson Jeffers have 
been printed by Anderson & Ritchie under the title Visits to Ireland. ($10). The 
uncommonly interesting text, with some entries by Jeffers and by the Jeffers’ 
twin sons, and Ward Ritchie’s handsome design have produced an exceedingly 
fine book. In a slipcase, it bears a wood engraving by Paul Landacre. 300 copies. 


ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION on March 1 is Lawrence Clark Powell’s Heart of 
the Southwest, a selective bibliography of novels relating to the Arizona-New 
Mexico region. ($7.50). The edition will be 330 copies, printed by Saul and 
Lillian Marks at the Plantin Press, who, also in March, will have an exhibit of 
their books at UCLA, for which a handlist or catalogue is proposed but not 
promised. 


Henry C. CARLISLE, a new member of the Club, has just written for the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, “San Francisco Street Names: Sketches of the Lives of 
Pioneers for whom San Francisco Streets are Named.”’ Mr. Carlisle has done a 
commendable job of tracking down streets named after pioneers in San Fran- 
cisco before 1850 and has illuminated the obscure origin of many of them. 
Copies of this attractive booklet with original wood engravings by Mallette 
Dean, are available, free, at branches of the American ‘Trust Company. 


Mr. JoHN FrRANcIs NEYLAN has brought to the Club’s attention an article on 
his copy of the Third Folio of Shakespeare’s plays in the June 1954 number of 
The Library, a quarterly published by the Oxford University Press. In the 
article, ‘‘A Miscalculation in the Printing of the Third Folio,” the author, Dr. 
James G. McManaway of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C., 
describes Mr. Neylan’s copy, which he believes to be unique for the binding 
between leaves 2F5 and 2F6 in quire 2F two additional leaves, which Dr. Mc- 
Manaway has designated X and Y. The recto of leaf X is blank. Its verso bears 
the text of the first page of r Henry IV, and leaf Y carries the second and third 
pages of the text of the play. The leaves are unsigned, but the printed pages are 
numbered correctly, 350, 351, and 352. Mr. Neylan suggests that members may 
know of another copy with these peculiarities. Members wishing to communi- 
cate with Mr. Neylan may write him at P. O. Box 1321, Palo Alto, California. 


By THE TIME this News-Letter appears Volume 23 of the Early California Travel 
Series, Camille de Roquefeuil in San Francisco 1817-1818, translated and edited by 
Charles N. Rudkin and printed at the Greenwood Press, will be available. All 
this reminds us that April 1955 will see the fiftieth anniversary of Dawson’s 
Book Shop in Los Angeles, for which event Muir Dawson is preparing a com- 
memorative booklet. 
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is a quarterly journal for those interested in typography and printing, 
book design and production, calligraphy, print-making and the graphic 
arts generally. 

Some recent articles: After all, What Does ‘Functional Typography’ 
Mean” by G.W. Ovink; ‘The Literature of American Typefounding” 
by William Bentinck-Smith; “Binny & Ronaldson’s First Type” by 
P. J. Conkwright; ‘Color Registration in Chinese Woodblock Prints” 
by Jan Tschichold; “Fine Printing Activities in California’ by Lewis 
Allen; The Printing of Poetry’’by Sinclair H. Hitchings; _Rembrandt’s 
Influence on Seymour Haden, Whistler, and the Revival of Original 
Etching”’ by Ray Nash. 


Subscription $1.00 a year. Send to 
THE STINEHOUR PRESS : LUNENBURG : VERMONT 





The Point Loma Community 
in California, 1897-1942 


A THEOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENT 


By EMMETT A. GREENWALT 


A carefully documented approach to an unusual fragment of California 
history, this is the amazing story of a theosophical community near 
San Diego, under the benevolent dictatorship of seeress Katherine 
Tingley. Written by an historian who was the first non-theosophist to 
have access to the archives of the community. 


248 pages, 9 photographs. $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


At your bookstore Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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Presently in our stock are the three outstanding printings 
of the HiGle in our century: 


{| GUTENBERG BIBLE. Facsimile of the 42-line Latin Bible, printed in 
Mainz in 1450-55 by Johannes Gutenberg. 2 vols., large folio, full polished calf, 
decorated with gilt and red inlays after design by Frieda Thiersch. Initials and 
illuminations in gold and colors. Leipzig, 1918-14. With the scholarly supple- 
ment by Paul Schwenke, Leipzig, 1923. 3 vols. in all. One of 300 copies. 
$675.00 


{| BREMER PRESS. Luther’s German Bible. Edited by Karl von Kraus. 
5 vols., folio, boards and linen, boxed. Titles and initials designed by Anna Si- 
mons. One of 365 copies. $137.50 
{| BRUCE ROGERS’ OXFORD LECTERN BIBLE. King James Ver- 
sion. 2 vols., large folio, original red cloth. One of 200 special copies on large 


handmade paper. $195.00 


JOHN HOWELL— BOOKS 


434 Post Street Opposite St. Francis Hotel San Francisco 2 
SUtter 1-7795 









THE TOWN 
THAT DIED LAUGHING 
by Oscar Lewts 


Austin, Nevada, was a boom-and-bust mining camp of the 1860s that ran pro- 
digally through its wealth and then withered away. The celebrated Reese River 
Reveille was its paper, an uninhibited jester that kept the town laughing — even 
as it died. This is the story of Austin and the Reveille —an uproarious picture 
of the men and manners, the hey-day and decline, of a typical frontier boom 
town. 

A notable contribution to Western Americana by one of the West’s foremost 
historians. 


$3.75 at all bookstores or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 
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Whatever your collecting interests, you will 


enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 


of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The lolmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 


274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 





by FRANK DENMAN 


From the designs of Nicholas Jenson to those of Bruce Rogers and 
his contemporaries, this book traces the evolution of type faces as 
a response to the increasingly important role of.the art of printing 
in man’s daily affairs. An extremely handsome volume, copiously 
illustrated. $5.00 at your bookstore, or write to 


ALFRED «A+ KNOPF, Publisher SE 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. at a 
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